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point, and formed an ample collec- 
tion of prints and original drawings, 
he spent three years in travelling in 
England, Flanders, Holland, part 
of Germany, and Italy, accompa- 
nied by artists, who made drawings 
under his own eye, of everything 
fie thought necessary for his purr 
pose; and in I7S0, fixed his abode 
at Rome. There he composed his 
work, and there all the plates have 
been finished. U is to be published in 
24 parts, niakingS vols, folio. The 
pi ice of each part 30 francs, ( I /. Ss ) 
Qt on vellum paper 60. francs. 



These will contain 73 plates of ai> 
chitecture, 48 of sculpture, and 204 
of painting. The subjects will ex- 
ceed 1 400, of which upwards of 
700 have never been published. 
The first plate of each series will ex- 
hibit specimens of aocient art; an4 
the last, specimens of modern ; by 
way of Comparison. A part was to 
appear every month or ' six week*. 
The first three parts of this work 
are already imported by De BeSo, 
London, viho sells them to subscri- 
bers at £i. 2g. stud 4^4. 4«. sack 
part. 
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On Artificial Meadows, and the Use 
of plaster of Paris, or Gypsum, 
as v manure. 

IN the proceedings of the Society 
of Agriculture of the department 
qf the Seine, the following phj^erva- 
tioiis occur: they may afford useful 
hints to our experimental farmers. 
We have not heard of gypsum be- 
ing tried as a manure in this coun- 
try, yet the experiment n^ay de- 
serve a trial, as gyp»ura, or alabs^s- 
ter, is found in several parts of the 
county of Antrim, especially in the 
hills near Belfast, Some ytmrs ago 
it was found at Mullicartoii Hill, in 
the parish of Maghef^gall, in the 
vicinity of Lisburn. 

The Frefldi Report thug pro- 
ceeds : 

Weffind under the he!»d of ani- 
£cial nneadows, that in 1789, there 
Wat not a single artificial meadow; 
«nd yet such h^s been the rapidity 
with which they have been intrtKla- 
ced, that in 1803, there were no 
fewer than 39Q in the department 
>o£the (Jpper Sadae »biie. in Chaw- 



pagne, until lately, clover, sa!ttt> 
foil, and lucern, were never heard 
of: in the department of Gard, whitfe 
and green crops are recurred to al- 
ternately, and for this purpose, ar*- 
tificial meadows are used instead oF 
fallows. In the departments of I9- 
ere and Drome, the beneficial ef- 
fects of artificial meadows have beeji 
obvious to every one, according tft 
the account of the Senator Coutit 
Dedeiay d'Agier inore especially 
since the introduction of ^Jarter as %t 
manure. Perrin Dolap, stibpretett 
of Sancerre, thus expresses hiOiseff 
on that subject : " I am not a(ra^ 
to assert," says he, "fhsit if 4 new 
Epinienides, after a sleep jof forty 
years, were to cast his eyes on th^iA 
couiitrif.s, he would iieithftr be aSjle 
to recogwize men or Vh^ig creatures, 
or even the soil itself. Anterior tb 
that epopti, there «vas no other tna- 
•nure that) the dang of a;nitnals, no ar- 
tificial ineadows, vo canals for the 
pnrpostj of irrrgation. The house* 
appertaining to the ctiltivalt^ wet* 
80 'Siany h'ttts, where the labouren 
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mingled with their cattle, took shel- 
ter from the rigours of the .season. 

The iiistrunieiiis for the purpose 
t»f agriculture were rough and un- 
shapely, while their enormous weight 
was such, that animals badly fed, 
were almost unable lo drag them 
alone. Oae and some times two 
years of fallow o-enerally succeeded 
t« a harvest, which was far from be- 
ingabundant. Few men of any infor- 
mation then resided iu the country ; 
and those whose education proved 
superior to that of the vulgar, would 
have been ashamed to inhabit it, 
or to employ their knowledge for 
its melioration. Since that period 
what an astonishing; difference ! 
By means of plaster, the most 
powerful mineral compost known 
at this period, the artificial mea- 
dows have become more abundant 
than the natural ones; the canals 
for the purpose of wateiing the lat- 
ter, carry fertility every where, 
or at least so far as they can be in- 
troduced. 'J'hi- country itself pos- 
sesses a greater number of houses, and 
they too of a better quality, and 
more commodious in respect to their 
structure and arrangements : the 
animals are more vigorous, because 
better fed ; the instruments of agri- 
culture have become more perfect, 
and fallows are no longer known. 
In short, men of distinguished ta- 
lents preside i.ver their own agricul- 
tural espeiiniepls, and instruct the 
people, by means of new processes, 
directed to their proper objects with 
equal care anil economy. Such 
then is the diflerence between the 
ancient and present state of agri- 
culture in the department of the 
Isere. 

This happy metamorphosis origina- 
ted with tht discovery made by M. 
Moyer, relative lo the qualities of 
plaster employed as a manure. 

" The numerous quarries with 
which Dauphine abounds^ will soon 



enable the principal proprietors to 
derive similar advantages ; and the 
benefit resulting from the employ- 
ment of their plaster, will soon sur- 
pass ail their expectations. Jt is to 
the cultivation of artificial meadows 
in particular, that this compost 
ought to be applied ; its effects in 
respect to them are sucTi indeed, 
that they may be considered as rnar- 
vellons. The number of animals is 
every where augmented, in thp ex- 
press ratio of the quantity of fodder, 
and the necessary consequence of 
the increase of the former, is an 
abundance of manure; which is the 
true source of all the grand results 
of agriculture. It is certain, that 
several- communes at this day, feed 
ten times as many animals as before 
the discovery of plaster. Hence we 
have an increase of both produce 
and population ; an increase 50 
great, that on looking back to an- 
cient calculations, one is templed to 
doubt their authenticity, when Com- 
pared with new ones." 

Observations. — Unhappily the two 
nations are at war with each oilier, 
but the peaceable cultivators of the 
fields, may rejoice in the others mu- 
tual prosperity, without being them- 
selves impoverished, for thus the 
arts of peace difler from the deslruc- 
tive energies of war. When will 
nations learn, that their greatest ad- 
vantages are derived from peace ! 
We, in the mean time, may ho- 
nourably profit by the example of 
our neighbours, and we trust a simi- 
lar account may he ju.-itly given of 
our improvements in agriculture, 
within the last thirty years. Yet 
much remains to be done, and pro. 
bably it might be worth attention 
to make trial of gypsum as a ma- 
nure, in the places contigious to the 
quarries where jit is found. In 
America, it has been tried, and 
great praises have been bestovve<l on 
its good qualities as a manure* 
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Some allege jt acts mechanically, hy 
pulverizing the soil. OVhers as- 
sert its efficacy, by promoting ve- 
getation by the high excitpment it 
affords. 

On Hay-making in general, anfi parii- 
cularly in viet weather. By Mr, 
James Milner, of, Sdortan, near Cat- 
terick, in Yorkshire. 

The various treatises that are ex- 
tant on this subject, seem to be 
written by gentlemeu farmers, who 
have not had sufficient manual prac- 
tice in the art. or by practical far- 
mers, who are in general deficient in 
writing in a clear and scientific man- 
ner on the subject, though very con- 
versant and knowing in practice. 

As I have had very extensive prac- 
tice for near fifty years in the an of 
hay-makingi and have paid great 
attention to the various methods 
made use of in all the northeri) coun^ 
ties-, in some of the midland ones, 
and also those near the metropolis, I 
may lay a claim at least to experience 
resulting from a vai'iety of observa- 
tions, trials, and comparisons. 

I shall now proceed to give an ac- 
count of haj--making as it is prac- 
tised in Weusley Dale, a valley situat- 
ed about fifteen miles south-west of 
Richmond, Yorkshire, nearly twenty 
miles in length, and five or s'x on 
an average in breadth, where the 
soil for pasture and meadows is ex- 
tremely rich ; land there fifty years 
since let at two pounds a sta- 
tute acre, though far fronj any good 
market town. 

Respecting the ciitting of grass, 
the method is nearly 'the same 
throughout Great Britain ; but good 
practical farmers prefer cutting it 
very low rather than highish, be- 
cause they say it vpgetaies much 
sooner and grows much quicker, af- 
ter low-cut grass than high-cut ; the 
irops theiietore of both the hay and 
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after-grass will be greater. The 
day after it is cut in Wensley Dale 
it is strewed with the hands in such a 
regular and even manner, that no 
sops or lumps of grass appet^r on the 
surface, Neither forks nor rakes are 
tised in this part of the work, ex- 
cept where the grass \» very Hgh* in- 
deed. This method requires indus- 
try and care, but when it is wel) exj 
ecuted the hay is half won. The 
next process, the day after, if the 
weather be fine, is tp turn it with the 
rake head, in a very neat and regular 
order. The day after, if the weather 
be fine, they put it into hand, or lap 
cocks. One raker, man or woman, 
for both are expert at the business, 
goes before a cocker; each cocker 
takes op about ten or twelve poinds 
weight of hay, shakes" it up very 
Kghtly, then puts one band a little 
under it, and the other on the side 
of it, takes it up ^nd sets it down a- 
gain gently where it i^ clean-raked, 
m a neat regular row, leaving an a- 
perture or hole about the middle in 
the side of the cock, so as to admit 
air in case of wet vyeather ; always 
making them even ^nd smooth at the 
top. Cocks made well in this man- 
ner, will, on account of their light- 
ness and smoothness, certainly repel 
the rain, and throw it ot)" better than 
any large cocks, heaped up careless- 
ly and hastily, as they generally are, 
with the rake or the fork j besides, 
in wet weather they dry considera- 
bly sooner, on account of their light- 
ness and good shape, and will stand 
better than larger made cocks, even 
in windy weather. This seems ra- 
ther parodoxical, but it is a certain 
fact : for when the wind takes hold 
of a larger, badly n^ade cock, it will 
sometimes hurl it into the air, and 
perhaps carry it into another per- 
son's premises, whereas the small, 
well made lap, or hand-cock, remains 
in security, receiving very little d*.: 
mage, though it had stood the blasts 



